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mercemur scrvum qui.dictet nomina, laevutn 
qui fodicct. latus et cogat trans pondera dextram 
porrigere: "Hie multum in Fabia valet, illeVelina; 
cui libet hie fascis dabit, eripietque curule 
cui volet importunus ebur". Frater, pater, adde: 
ut cuique est aetas, ita quemque facetus adopta. 

With all this I should compare two passages from 
Irving's Alhambra. In the chapter entitled The 
Journey, we read: 

Thus equipped and attended, we cantered out of 'fair 
Seville city' at half-past six in the morning of a bright 
May day, in company with a lady and a gentleman of 
our acquaintance, who rode a few miles with us in the 
Spanish mode of taking leave. 

Again, in the chapter entitled The Author's Farewell 
to Granada, Irving writes: 

Manuel . . . and two or three old invalids of the 
Alhambra with whom I had grown into gossiping com- 
panionship, had come down to see me off; for it is one 
of the good old customs of Spain to sally forth several 
miles to meet a coming friend and to accompany him as 
far on his departure. 

This charming custom obtained in the American 
Colonies. Compare e. g. Mrs. Alice Morse Earle, 
Home Life in Colonial Days, 332 (New York, Mac- 
millan, 1899). 

It was also a universal and courteous as it was a pleasant 
custom for friends to ride out on the road a few miles 
with any departing guest or friend, and then bid them 
God speed agatewards. 

(6) In 2.5 Cicero characterizes in vigorous terms the 
constituent elements of Catiline's army. He then pays 
his respects to certain persons who are still in the city, 
though they belong, in spirit and purpose, to that army; 
among the things he charges against them is the fact 
that nitent unguentis. One who remembers that per- 
fumes are mentioned often in Horace may at first be 
surprised by this charge; on second thoughts, however, 
he recalls that Horace mentions perfumes regularly in 
connection with the comissalio. The Horatian passages 
are, therefore, not in collision with our passage from 
Cicero. Further illustrations are easily discoverable in 
random reading. One such is Plautus, Mostellaria 
2 73 _2 79> part of the scene in which Philematium mere- 
trix is adorning herself for the eyes of her lover, Philo- 
laches. Addressing her shrewd old nurse, Scapha, who 
has been embittered by her experience of man's faith- 
lessness, Philematium says, 'Do you think I ought to 
use unguenla?' 'Not at all', answers Scapha. 'Why?', 
inquires Philematium. Scapha's answer deserves to 
be quoted in full: 

Quia ecastor mulier recte olet ubi nihil olet. 
Nam istae veteres, quae se unguentis unctitant, inter- 
poles, 
vetulae, edentulae, quae vitia corporis fuco occulunt, 
ubi sese sudor cum unguentis consociavit, ilico 
itidem olent quasi quom multa iura confudit cocus. 
Quid olant nescias, nisi id unum, ut male olere intel- 
legas. 

Horace, Sermones 1. 4.91-93, runs thus: 
Ego si risi quod ineptus 
pastillos Rufillus olet, Gargonius hircum, 
invidus et mordax videor tibi? 



Martial 2.12 savagely condemns a certain Postumus, 
thus: 

Esse quid hoc dicam, quod olent tua basia myrrham 

quodque tibi est numquam non alienus odor? 
Hoc mini suspectum est, quod oles bene, Postume, 

semper: 
Postume, non bene olet qui bene semper olet. 

Returning now to Cicero himself, Cat. 2.10, we note 
another savage condemnation of Catiline's followers: 
. . . accubantes in conviviis complexi mulieres 
impudicas, vino languidi, conferti cibo, sertis redimiti, 
unguentis obliti, debilitati stupris, eructant sermonibus 
suis caedem bonorum atque urbis incendia. 

Here the wearing of garlands is coupled with the use of 
unguents. We may recall again the fact that in Horace 
the garlands are mentioned in connection with the 
comissatio, and think in particular of such a passage as 
Plautus, Menaechmi 463, where Peniculus parasitus 
describes Menaechmus Syracusanus as the latter comes 
from his luncheon with Erotium meretrix: cum corona 
exit foras. Menaechmus himself tells us (475) that he 
has been drinking. In 563-564 Peniculus, talking to 
the wife of Menaechus Epidamniensis about her hus- 
band, as he supposes, says (with some exaggeration, to 
be sure) : 

pallam ad phrygionem cum corona ebrius 
ferebat hodie tibi quam surrupuit domo. 

c. K. 
(To be concluded) 
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An Epigraphic Commentary on Suetonius's Life of 
Tiberius. By Clara A. Holtzhausser. University 
of Pennsylvania Dissertation. Philadelphia, 1918 
(printed by Intelligencer Printing Co., Steinman 
and Foltz, Lancaster, Pa.). Pp. 47. 
C. Suetonii Tranquilli De Vita Caesarum Liber VIII 
Divus Titus: An Edition with Parallel Passages 
and Notes. By Helen Price. University of Penn- 
sylvania Dissertation. Menasha, Wisconsin: 
George Banta Publishing Company (1919). Pp. 
x + 85. 
We learn from the Introduction of Miss Holtz- 
hausser's dissertation (page 5) that 
The purpose of this thesis is to collect such inscrip- 
tions as may either confirm or refute the statements of 
Suetonius in his Life of Tiberius, and such as may prove 
of general interest in relation to that work. 

These inscriptions with the commentary thereon cover 
about forty pages, and much of it is very interesting. 
The author's style is concise, a quality which is often a 
virtue. But at times it is much too concise. For 
example, on page 13 the note on Agrippinam seems too 
brief, and it would be interesting to find there the reason 
for the erasure noted. But the most unfortunate 
instance of compression is in the Introduction, where the 
conclusions drawn from the investigation are set forth 
in nine lines — we might even say in four lines. A dis- 
sertation should show more than, the mere ability to 
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collect material, of whatever value. It should demon- 
strate the writer's ability to use the material in drawing 
conclusions. While perhaps the amount of new knowl- 
edge that has a general bearing is not great in works of 
this sort, surely nine lines of results obtained are not 
sufficient to justify the large amount of labor involved 
in the present compilation. Very little of this side of 
the work is visible in the body of the "thesis". The 
author's principal statement of results is worth quoting 
here (5): 

So far as actual historical records are concerned, I find 
that Suetonius rarely makes a mistake, but the general 
unfavorable impression that he gives of the attitude of 
the Roman world towards Tiberius is not confirmed by 
inscriptions. 

It would have been helpful if she had cited examples 
or had referred the reader to the passages in the body of 
the work where instances could be found. The reviewer 
can aid by noting that the discrepancy between Sue- 
tonius and the inscriptions is particularly great in Chap- 
ters 47, 48, 50.3, 63, and 65.2. 

The customary Bibliography appears, citing as usual 
many books that one would take for granted, and few 
others. As the years roll on, one grows weary of seeing 
it gravely set forth that Kiepert's Atlas Antiquus has 
been used, not to mention other works equally obvious. 

The form of the book is good, and the page attractive. 
The reviewer found no misprints to mar it, unless the 
printer is to be charged with some of the errors of 
punctuation. Consistency is generally maintained in 
abbreviations and citations, a characteristic far from 
universal in dissertations. But more attention should 
have been paid to English, which might often be 
improved. We boast that the study of the Classics 
improves the pupils' English; let us be thankful that 
the pupils do not see our dissertations. We should 
refuse to accept in class a phrase like "the above men- 
tioned, recently found inscription from Ostia" (page 
47); why use it ourselves? But the material here 
gathered is interesting, and to one making a study of 
Suetonius or Tiberius even invaluable. The work is 
painstaking and accurate, and a credit to the author. 

In Miss Price's dissertation, the text of the Titus is 
printed in small capitals at the head of the page; it is 
followed by the parallel passages in ten point type, with 
the notes below in eight point type. The three parts of 
the work can thus be readily distinguished at a glance. 
The Vita Divi Titi covers a trifle more than seven 
Teubner pages; Miss Price adds enough illustrative 
material to bring the body of her book up to 74 pages, 
the notes being the bulkier part. It is a good thing to 
have in so convenient a form the material that is 
gathered here. She has added two excursuses, the first 
(75-80) containing a translation of the chapters of the 
Bellum Iudaicum of Josephus which describe the triumph 
of Vespasian and Titus, the second (81-85) on Facts in 
regard to Titus not mentioned by Suetonius in the Vita 
Divi Titi. 

The form of the book is not so good as that of Miss 



Holtzhausser's. There is no running title, and the 
paging is at the bottom. Moreover, the book is marred 
by serious errors. There are many misprints. Every 
reference enclosed in parentheses ends with a period 
regardless of other punctuation; this is particularly 
objectionable when another period immediately follows 
the parenthesis. Miss Price has also a habit of naming 
an author twice in citations, thus: "Lucan (Lucan, 
7.529) uses regens in this sense" (page 23, note 16). 
Latin quotations in the notes are printed in uniform 
type with the rest of the notes and without quotation 
marks. The work would be easier to read if the Latin 
were in some way differentiated from the English. One 
would suppose it was unnecessary to translate for her 
readers the Latin that she quotes, but she sometimes 
does this without good reason (e. g. Pliny, Epp. 9.7. 4, 
at the bottom of page 2). Where Dio 66.19 is trans- 
lated on page 84 a reference might well have been added 
to the Greek text on page 63, where the context also is 
given. Carelessness in reference is not infrequent. 
Thus Cicero's Epistulae ad Familiares are cited simply 
as "Cic. Epist." (page 29, note 13; page 42, note 11; 
page 49, note 3; in the second passage the text is 
altered without any indication). In some instances a 
note will not stand the test of verification (on page 29, 
note 13, the passage in Kuhner cites no examples of 
this use of flagi'o; the second reference to Kuhner here 
is wrong: for 2 c read 3 c). Friedlander's Sitten- 
geschichte Roms is cited in three different editions. 
Miss Price's negligence in these points makes a very 
bad impression, and prejudices the reader against her 
work. Fortunately, she redeems herself in some meas- 
ure by apparently scrupulous accuracy in citing her 
ancient authorities. The reviewer found no errors 
there except in the Cicero references mentioned above. 
This is a rather long discussion of minor points for the 
review of a dissertation, but due attention to such 
points would render dissertations more useful as well as 
more attractive. 

Miss Price's Bibliography is more sensible that Miss 
Holtzhausser's, but it also includes many superfluous 
titles, such as Daremberg et Saglio. One is inclined to 
wonder how often the writer used the three seventeenth 
century editions cited (page vii) among "only the most 
important books used in the preparation of this disser- 
tation". And with all these listed, we find no explana- 
tion of certain cryptic symbols employed in the text, 
such as "Jordan FUR" (page 5, note 9); "Brambach, 
C1RH" (page 19, note 4). On the whole, the reviewer 
regrets that the numerous small slips constitute a 
serious blemish in what otherwise would be an excellent 
piece of work. 
Hamilton College. Donald Blythe Dukham. 
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